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EDITORIALS 


TOGETHERNESS —‘‘McCall’s” magzaine is re- 
sponsible for a movement in 
“Togetherness” which is so beautiful and important in 
our American way of life as to have it read into the 
“Congressional Record” by Congressman Craig Hos- 
mer of California, and we agree wholeheartedly with 
him. 
Last week, August 29, President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed a “National Day of Prayer” for September 12 
in the following proclamation: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in consonance 
with the Congressional resolution, do hereby proclaim 
Wednesday, September 12, 1956, as a National Day of 
Prayer, on which all of us, in our places of business, in 
our places of worship, in our homes, and in our hearts, 
may beseech God to continue to watch over us in our 
daily lives and in the conduct of our national affairs. 
Let us also render thanks to Him for the manifold boun- 
ties vouchsafed us throughout our history.” 


On that same day he also issued a proclamation which 
is reproduced here: 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the period beginning September 17 and ending 
September 23, 1956, as Constitution Week; and I urge 
the people of the United States to observe that week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities in their 
schools and churches, and in other suitable places. I 
also urge them at that time to give solemn and grateful 
thought to that eventful week in September 1787 when 
our Constitution was signed, delivered to the Continen- 
tal Congress, and made known to the people of the coun- 
try, thus laying the foundation for the birth of a new 
Nation.” 


“Togetherness” is just about the nicest thing that 
we Americans could endorse. It’s the very basis of our 
Constitution, for in “Togetherness” we won freedom. 
Picture a boy and girl, innocent lovers, together—what 
could be more beautiful? See the American family— 
mother and children and dad in full cooperation—a 
beautiful sight to behold. And in the business organiza- 
tion, everyone working for the common good to do a 
real job regardless of personal feeling and without 
(outside) interference. 


And our country working as a whole for the good of 
everyone concerned. And the collaboration of nations 
working for the world in “togetherness” for the benefit 
of the nations of the world. And finally, but most im- 
portant, the inclusion of Almighty God into all of this 
togetherness, as the President has done in his Procla- 
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mations, for there could be no “togetherness” without 
He being the “Lead Man” in every effort we undertake. 

Truly “McCall’s” magazine is to be commended for 
a movement so intimate to all of us. “Togetherness”— 
isn’t it a beautiful word. 


THE HONOR —President Harry Miller (Burt 
GUARD Machine Company, Baltimore), 

Secretary-Treasurer John Dingee 
(Can Manufacturers Institute, New York City), and 
work horse Assistant Secretary Dave Lewis (Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, Washington, D. C.), 
are all out to set a record in membership in the Old 
Guard Society of the Canning and Allied Industries. 
And why shouldn’t they be? 


The Old Guard is really the “honor roll’ of the in- 
dustry, made up of members who have served the in- 
dustry for 20 or more years. They are the “big boys” 
of the industry, those who have records behind them, 
that are responsible for the great and forward develop- 
ments of the industry over the years. It’s a real honor 
to belong to the Old Guard and every person with 20 
or more years of experience should “belong”. 


YOUNG GUARDS ELIGIBLE — We have seen the 
progress of the Young Guard Society in the past 25 
years and those “youngsters” are now celebrating their 
Silver Anniversary of its establishment. Carl Cooling, 
retired Can Company official, is in a large sense respon- 
sible for the organization of the Young Guard and it 
was his intention and that of other organizers 25 years 
ago to try to put the young fellows attending the con- 
ventions “at ease” rather than “wall flowers”. At those 
first meetings these “Young Guarders” not only an- 
nounced their name and company affiliation, but they 
stood around a table, shook hands with the men next to 
them and made lasting acquaintances. That was 25 years 
ago. Is there any reason now why these “Young Guard- 
ers” should not graduate after attaining that 20 years 
of service necessary for entry into the honor roll of the 
industry. It’s a real honor to belong to the “Mr. Bigs” 
in the industry, those “boys” who have made it. So 
every “Old Guarder” is urged to get busy .and let’s 
make it the greatest membership that the Old Guard has 
ever had. “Work horse” Dave Lewis and “Boss” John 
Dingee, at President Harry Miller’s endorsement, will 
be more than happy to give you application blanks and 
full details, if you will address Dave at Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, 4630 Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Washington 14, D. C., or John at Can Manufac- 
turers Institute, 32 E. 57th Street, New York 22, New 
York. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Merchandising Tips From 
a “Super” Manager 


By WARREN JENSEN 


Manager, Mark’s 


Market, 


Sandusky, 


Ohio, before the annual meeting of Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, July 
20, Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 

Port Clinton, Ohio. 


THE MAN 


You asked for me, A Supermarket 
Manager, to make a few remarks about 
merchandising Kraut. Before you can 
understand my remarks — perhaps it 
would be well that you first understand 
me. I put myself in the classification of 
a typical Supermarket Manager — and 
there are various things that make me 
tick. Needless to say, I am approached 
- just like you are approached, every day 
of the year with some peddler trying 
to sell me on some merchandising gimmic. 
Someone is always trying to sell me on 
the idea of putting up a 50 case display 
of a given item when I know my weekly 
turnover is only two cases a week on the 
product; by experience I also know that 
by mass displaying such a product I can 
anticipate to double my normal week’s 
turnover—but not much more. So who’s 
kidding who? If I build a 50 case dis- 
play—I know my personnel are going to 
have to shuffle the excess stock around 
until the sale is actually completed. As 
a supermarket manager, I try to keep the 
pulse of my customers—I try to antici- 
pate her demand before she wants the 
product. We therefore, display the items 
she’ll desire before she realizes she needs 
them—such as jams and jellies and Pea- 
nut Butter just before School opens in 
the Fall; Canning Supplies just before 
the season rolls around to can and pre- 
serve; colored sugar just prior to the 
time to make iced cookies at Christmas. 


A LOT IN COMMON 


You know, you and I have a lot in com- 
mon, and being frank about it—we even 
talk the same language—we have the 
same problems—labor expense, fixed ex- 
penses such as light, heat, rent. We talk 
the same language such as advertising, 
allowances, purchases, discounts, premi- 
ums, promotional allowances. We both 
have the same desire—the desire for 
sales—for volume. In order to attain our 
volume, our sales—we must merchandise 
the merchandise. We do differ in some 
respect—namely, you canner representa- 
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tives are concerned with the relatively 
few items that you process. As a super- 
market manager, I have thousands of 
items — and I’ll only have to estimate 
when I say I have 5000 to 6000 different 
items to merchandise—and believe me, I 
am interested in achieving maximum 
sales from each of the respective items. 
So you Kraut Canners have a problem— 
you approach me through your various 
representatives about merchandising one 
item—Kraut. Do you approach me cor- 
rectly? Do you offer me the tools to do 
the proper merchandising job? Did you 
know that beyond the desires for sales 
and profits that are derived from display- 
ing products as a supermarket manager 
I can tell you I have other desires too. 
My displays help to change the appear- 
ance of my store—oftentimes I’ll bite on 
an idea of a display of a product merely 
because of the appearance of a display 
piece. General Foods in their Jello divi- 
sion are constantly bringing out wonder- 
ful display pieces that appeal to the kid- 
dies—you’ve seen them—they even get 
a chuckle out of mom and dad and they 
do help to sell Jello. Pillsbury are con- 
stantly offering material such as umbrel- 
las for a Shower of Values theme for a 
store-wide sale—this type material builds 
a colorful, charming atmosphere in which 
to shop. You see—I have no fancy art 
department—I depend upon the manu- 
facturer for tools to assist me in my job 
of merchandising the merchandise—tools 
such as colorful dump displays, display 
signs, display literature and recipes—all 
these tools will best equip me to do a 
better job of merchandising. 


Now about Kraut—just in criticism, I 
picked up severa) different brands of 
Kraut off our shelves and looked at them 
with the eyes of a customer. The label 
gives me the size of the can, the number 
of servings, the brand, the price-mark on 
the top of the can; there is not much 
more. By contrast here’s a can of Wax 
Beans off our shelf—it happens to be the 
label is quite colorful and attractive; the 
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information contained on the label is 
the same as on the Kraut—but in addi- 
tion, here’s a recipe for making Wax 
Beans and Bacon—the recipe calls for 
not only the Wab Beans, but a teaspoon 
of Lemon Juice, % teaspoon of Salt, % 
teaspoon of pepper and 1 teaspoon of 
chopped parsley, plus a slice of bacon and 
a cup of chopped onion. I realize I am 
talking in suppositions—but suppose the 
custmeor did decide to follow this recipe 
—do you see my additional sales?— 
Lemons, salt, pepper, parsley, bacon, 
onion—and this is the tool the Wax Bean 
salesman could use to me or any other 
Supermarket manager for a tie-in dis- 
play of relating products in conjunction 
with his Wax Bean Display. Did you 
know that the Campbell Soup Salesman 
never mentions the profit—(or lack of 
profit) on Campbells Tomato Soup—but 
he offers me the idea and the tools to put 
up a dandy display of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup with Crackers—on his “pitch for 
a display” he not only offers colorful dis- 
play material but the idea of making a 
good profit on two items the soup and the 
crackers. 


MULTIPLE PACK 


And here’s another merchandising idea 
—we must realize that this is 1956 and 
in some respects we are still merchan- 
dising canned foods as was done in 1926 
—canned foods merchandising has not 
kept up with the pace of supermarketing. 
The idea is the multiple pack sale of 
product. For an example here’s Ocean 
Spray Cranberry Sauce—a two-can deal; 
just for the devil of it I checked our pur- 
chase record on this item for a six-week 
period commencing the 1st of June for 
the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 and this is 
what I found; in 1954 for the six week 
period we purchased 17 cases; in 1955 
we also purchased 17 cases—but in 1956 
we purchased 34 cases of the multiple 
pack—and this increased sale is attribut- 
able only to the new two-can merchandis- 
ing pack. To further convince you— 
here’s a six-pack carton of Snappy Dog 
Food; the package at first had merely 
loose pack—then offered six-pack; we 
found that our sales nearly double when 
we have the six-pack container. 


GIMMICS 


The multiple pack sale of canned foods 
is on the way—and as a supermarket 
manager, I welcome the idea. I am cer- 
tain that customers would just as soon 
buy two cans or three cans of peas, or 
corn or Kraut—if it was so offered. What 
does this multiple pack mean to me?— 
In addition to minimizing my pricemark- 
ing problem, my stocking problem, the 
multiple packs will increase my unit sale 
per customer—which would increase my 
volume—my sales—and that’s what we 
said we both want. Customers today tend 
to buy pre-sold merchandise—little kid- 
dies two years old as they toddle by our 
frozen food cases and mumble “Better 
Buy Birdseye’”—or they go by our Cereal 
Section and want “Superman’s Cereal, 
the Three Little Bears Cereal, or Mickey 
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Mouse Cereal”. It may be Kellogg Corn 
Flakes, or Wheaties, or some Post Cereal 
—but they know what they want—and 
they get it. In addition to pre-selling the 
product, the manufacturer goes one step 
further—he adds all the gimmics inside 
the box—“A Superman Belt, A Mouse- 
keteer Record, a Plastic Freight Train or 
Truck.” Somethimes I think the sales are 
reaped not on the merits of the cereal 
—but rather on the merits of the “Gim- 
mics” inside the package. But the results 
we do get—and we both agree that’s what 
we are after—increased sales—increased 
volume. 


DISPLAYS 


The first thing in our estimation per- 
tains to displays—sure we have Kraut 
displays several times during the year— 
and when we speak of displays we do not 
speak of the “picture-perfect” displays 
whereas every can is stacked up one on 
top of the other pretty as a picture; this 
type of display in our opinion merely 
says to the customer—“‘Touch me not!” 
Give me a couple of dump display bins— 
dump ’em in— Pile ’em high — and let 
them dig. This is the most effective type 
of display for almost any item and will 
really sell merchandise — plus the fact 
that this type display is not time con- 
suming to erect and maintain. 


Colorful display material would be of 
wonderful assistance in merchandising 
Kraut—views of a dish of weiners and 
Kraut, spareribs and Kraut or a view of 
a center slice of Ham and Kraut—being 
served on a silver platter—the steam 
rising from the hot dinner —all this 
would put a “meal idea” into the busy 
shopper’s mind—and I'll give you odds 
she’ll buy. 


IDEAS 


You know—the housewives of today 
are not lazy—but we know from experi- 
ence they really appreciate new and dif- 
ferent meal planning ideas. How about 
new and varied meal planning ideas fea- 
turing Kraut—or are you going to tell 
me there are no new ways of fixing 
Kraut? Oh yeah—then you possibly 
haven’t seen the new meal planning idea 
the manufacturer of Cream of Wheat is 
promoting—the idea of serving Cream of 
Wheat with a scoop of ice cream on top. 
Or perhaps you haven’t noticed Camp- 
bell Soup’s new merchandising idea of 
“Soup Floats’—a cool drink for summer 
—or their idea of mixing two soups to get 
a new one — guess they call is “Soup- 
mates”. These ideas may be a little on 
the “hair-brain” side—but perhaps we 
could use a few “hair-brain ideas” in 
merchandising Kraut. 


Traditionally, Kraut has always been 
quite an economical dish—and those of 
the German descent usually plan a meal 
of Kraut and Pig Knuckles—or Kraut 
with Spare Ribs. Perhaps it would be 
well to raise Kraut upon a higher plain 
—why not promote Kraut depicted in our 
advertising with a Center Slice of Ham 
—rather than with spare ribs or weiners 
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or pig knuckles. Did you ever ask your 
friends —the woman of the house of 
course — why she doesn’t serve Kraut 
more often? If you did—I’ll bet the 
answer you’d get would be: “Oh, I didn’t 
want to smell up the whole house”... 
and here in itself is another brainstorm 
—why not take the “stench” out of kraut 
cooking—and yet retain the flavor. I’m 
not saying how to do it—that’s one for 
you experts to figure out. Another brain- 
storm—how about colored Kraut—“green 
Kraut meals” for St. Patricks Day, “Red 
Kraut” for Kraut Meals at Christmas 
and New Years. What we are driving 
at is the need for fresh approaches to- 
ward merchandising Kraut. 


You are well aware of the manner in 
which Homogenized Milk has achieved 
such astounding success in the past ten 
years; and you are possibly aware of the 
inroads that frozen fruits, vegetables, 
juices and other frozen specialty items 
have made in the past short five years— 
frozen foods which were formerly only a 
rich family’s luxury are now priced com- 
petitively with canned foods and sell in 
real comparable volume. Earlier we men- 
tioned Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce— 
and just for another “brainstorm idea” 
—when you and [| think of Cranberry 
Sauce we automatically thing of the 
brand name “Ocean Spray’—is it un- 
feasable to think that you Kraut Canners 
could offer a much more “pre-sold prod- 
uct” if all Kraut were packed under one 
popular brand name? 


Some of these I’ll admit are on the 
“Hair-brain” side. But did you ever con- 
sider what the “little woman” thinks of 
them. The woman of the family is con- 
stantly on the lookout for new little 
twists to brighten the family table—and 
believe me she loves these ideas—she may 
not use a new meal-planning idea today 

. but somewhere along the line of 
planning her one thousand and ninety- 
five meals each year she will use it. 


A VOLUME ITEM 


Kraut to us is one of the volume vege- 
table items—outranked only by peas, to- 
matoes, corn and green beans—our pur- 
chase records even astounded us when 
we checked our purchases for the past 
six months—January 1-June 30th. Dur- 
ing the past six months we noted the fol- 
lowing purchases: 


Cases Dollar 

Sales Sales 

294 es 882.00 

Total Kraut 

462cs $1,456.00 


Further checking and comparing — 
while we sold 462 cases of Kraut in the 
same period we sold only: 


186 cases of Asparagus—consisting of 
six varieties and sizes 

292 cases of Red Beets—consisting of 
10 varieties and sizes 

246 cases of Wax Beans—consisting of 
nine varieties and sizes 
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162 cases of Sweet Potatoes and Yams 

—consiting of four varieties and sizes 

182 cases of Spinach — consisting of 
four varieties and sizes. 


Since Kraut is one of the highest vol- 
ume vegetable items, we merchandise 
Kraut quite often—by mass display in 
the Fall, for certain every year just prior 
to New Year—and again in the Spring 
before warm weather hits. 


TOOLS WANTED 


As a service to we supermarket man- 
agers we’d like to suggest that your 
organization furnish us with these afore- 
mentioned merchandising tools—colorful 
display dump bins, display cards, mul- 
tiple-sale units, recipes—you’ll find the 
Supermarket Managers are willing and 
ready to do a good merchandising job— 
we’re ready to use our space and our ef- 
forts—are you willing to furnish us the 
tools to do the proper merchandising job? 


Before I close, I feel I would be doing 
the Supermarket industry a dis-service 
if I failed to mention a mutual problem 
in our industry—the problem in this in- 
stance pertains to the “White Spot” on 
every package for purposes of price- 
marking the merchandise. The Super- 
market Institute has been seeking the 
assistance of manufacturers and canners 
in this effort—most manufacturers who 
put out packaged merchandise such as 
cereal and cake mixes, etc. are cooperat- 
ing most wonderfully; but little or noth- 
ing has been done by the canners. Per- 
haps the need for such a White Spot on 
canned foods has never been clearly ex- 
plained — and I cannot over-emphasize 
the importance. Proper price-marking is 
a necessity in the supermarket industry 
today; many markets including ours de- 
pend solely upon the price-mark on the 
can or package for not only our checkers 
—but for our customers as well; we no 
longer even place Price Tickets on the 
shelf molding because we found so often 
in this fast moving business: that the 
price on the molding did not agree with 
the price on the merchandise. 


Since the price-mark is of such import- 
ance at the supermarket level, could not 
your association start the ball a rolling 
and give us a White Spot on both the Top 
and Bottom of every can—we have no- 
ticed on the few canned items that are 
painted or lithographed on the top or 
bottom that our price marking stands out 
100 percent better than on the regular 
“tin top or bottom”. This White Spot 
for Pricemarking on Canend Foods would 
go a long way to help to eliminate the 
errors, the delay—yes the bottleneck at 
the checkout counter. Please remember, 
your sale is not complete when it leaves 
your warehouse—it’s not complete when 
it enters the warehouse of the jobber or 
chain—it’s not complete when it enters 
the individual supermarket; the sale is 
only complete when the merchandise 
passes the checkout counter in the super- 
market, 
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PROMOTION 


APPLE PROCESSORS PREDICT 
NEAR NORMAL PACK 


Processors who expressed some concern 
about the apple crop early in the season, 
are now looking to a more favorable year. 
While the estimated 1956 crop is about 13 
percent smaller than the crop of 1955, 
leading processors figure that there may 
well be a near normal pack of apple prod- 
ucts again in the 1956-57 pack year. 

Reviewing the apple situation, M. E. 
Knouse, President, Processed Apples In- 
stitute, Inc., calls attention to the fact 
that food supplies generally are likely 
to continue large but below the highs of 
a year earlier, according to U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Mr. 
Knouse predicted a near normal apple 
products pack that will provide a good 
market for growers and processors. 


“With the demand for apple products 
increasing every year, no one of us would 
say that a supply that is equal to last 
year’s movement will be sufficient in the 
1956-57 pack year,” said Mr. Knouse. 
“That demand by 1955 had increased 57 
percent over the five year average of 1946 
to 1950. In 1956 it took another 5 percent 
jump over the all time high of 1955. So 
even with a near normal pack we may 
possibly be a little tight. Added to the 
fact that there is a smaller apple crop 
than last year, is the fact that the in- 
creased demand during 1955-56 has left 
us in a substantially different carryover 
situation. Whereas, following the large 
1954 crop we had a carryover on Septem- 
ber 1, 1955 well over 1% million cases 
of apple sauce, it is anticipated that all 
but 800 to 900 thousand cases will be 
moved into the channel of trade by Sep- 
tember 1st this year. In other words, the 
rather than being burdensome, will only 
carryover of apple sauce this season, 
be sufficient to replenish present low dis- 
tribution inventories and service the de- 
mand until the new pack moves into dis- 
tribution. 


“With the new customer interest in ap- 
ple products, growers and processors owe 
it to retailers to try to maintain a sup- 
ply as near as possible to the new market 
demand. With P.A.I. continuing the pro- 
motion and publicity program that has 
pushed apple products up the ladder sec- 
ond only to peaches in the canned fruits 
field, we can go ahead with every assur- 
ance that the pack this year can and will 
be moved. In fact, depending on the final 
crop situation the problem may well be 
a shortage of pack to meet the demand.” 


Asked about prices, Mr. Knouse said 
that the price situation, like the supply 
situation, follows the general food trend. 
“Consumer demand is likely to continue 
strong and food prices in general in the 
last half of this year are expected to 
average, noticeably but not substantially, 
higher than in the same period of 1955, 
according to U.S.D.A. reports. 


“Apple products have always been an 
economical buy, in many instances cost- 
ing less than the product could be pre- 
pared in the home and at the same time 
providing the additional convenience. 
Even if prices are higher, we expect 
apple products will be such a good buy 
that properly marketed they will con- 
tinue to meet with ready consumer ac- 
ceptance and continue their rise in popu- 
larity.” 


STATE OF MAINE 
TO ASSIST FOOD INDUSTRY 


Two major Maine state departments 
have joined forces to speed up the devel- 
opment of Maine’s expanding food proc- 
essing industry, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week. 


An Industry-Agriculture Coordinating 
Committe was established this week by 
Fred J. Nutter, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and Louis Shapel, Commissioner 
of Industry and Commerce, and handed 
four specific assignments: 


1. To encourage a balanced economy 
for agricultural communties, where 
the addition of a small industry 
can create income and work oppor- 
tunities. 


2. To assist manufacturers in market- 
ing their products. 


3. To investigate supplementary farm 
crops that can be used in non-food 
industries, and utilization of by- 
products. 


4. To aid local groups and outside in- 
terests in getting new plants started. 
In setting up this unique pool of facili- 
ties, agriculture contributed five market- 
ing specialists and a number of research 
men. Industry and Commerce matched 
it with five industrial field representa- 
tives, plus experts on plant location and 
finance. 


Food processing is Maine’s third larg- 
est industry, behind paper and textiles. 
The state has about half of all food-proc- 
essing done in New England. Maine’s 
biggest asset is its reputation for qual- 
ity, which the two Commissioners be- 
lieve will give new manufacturers a 
starting advantage. Another favorable 
factor is the proven superiority and 
adaptability of the Maine farm popula- 
tion as full or part-time industrial 
workers. 


Consumer demand for prepared, pack- 
aged items has resulted in a steadily de- 
creasing share of the food dollar for 
farmers. The answer is to “upgrade” 
Maine agriculture by doing more of the 
processing here, the joint statement con- 
cluded. 


Members of the Industry-Agriculture 
Coordinating Committee are: 


For Industry and Commerce — Louis 
Shapel, Commissioner; Arthur W. Wood, 
director of industrial development; Earle 
Doucette, director of public relations; 
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Everett F. Greaton, director of recrea- 
tion; and Sulo J. Tani, director of re- 
search and planning. For Agriculture— 
Fred J. Nutter, Commissioner; E. L. 
Nudick, deputy commissioner; George H. 
Chick, chief, division of markets; Wil- 
liam P. Charron, assistant chief; and Dr. 
Matthew E. Highlands, University of 
Maine. 


DOLE’S PROGRESS 
DIVERSIFICATION 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co. is mak- 
ing encouraging progress in its program 
of expanding and diversifying opera- 
tions, Henry A. White, Dole president, 
declared at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in Honolulu, August 30. 


Mr. White announced that: (1) Lim- 
ited commercial production has started 
in Honolulu on bromelain, a_ protein- 
digesting enzyme derived from the pine- 
apple plant. Having important indus- 
trial uses, as well as potential medical 
applications, the enzyme is expected to 
become a sizable source of income and 
profit to the Company. 


(2) Serious consideration is being 
given to acquiring further production 
facilities in the Southeast and on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. Negotiations are under- 
way, but no announcement can be made 
at this time. 


(3) Concrete plans have been com- 
pleted for test-marketing new products 
under the Dole label in the near future. 


(4) Sales functions for the company, 
including is subsidiaries, will be central- 
ized at Dole’s San Jose, Calif., offices on 
November 1, and the sales and market- 
ing organizations are being revised to 
fit requirements of expanded and diversi- 
fied operations. 


Protein - digesting enzymes are now 
used principally in the brewing, food and 
leather industries, Mr. White said. Lim- 
ited quantities of Dole bromelain are 
being sold to breweries, where the enzyme 
“digests” protein particles which would 
otherwise cause beer to become cloudy 
when chilled. Plans are being made to 
expand production for other users as 
quickly as facilities permit. 


Independent medical research on the 
properties of bromelain indicates that it 
may be useful medically. 


Other potential uses for bromelain are 
in tenderizing meats, cleaning hides in 
preparation for tanning, manufacturing 
cheese and removing natural gummy sub- 
staces from raw silk. 


In many respects, Mr. White said, 
bromelain shows promise of being a by- 
product ideally suited to the company’s 
pineapple operations in Hawaii. It lends 
itself to large-scale agricultural and fac- 
tory production, and ultimately to attrac- 
tive pricing for customers. 
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BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 1 — Snap: 
Supplies rapidly dwindling. 

Limas: The center of the half com- 
pleted harvest has moved northward with 
activity increasing in the Goldsboro area. 


“vw YORK, Sept. 4—Snapn & Wax: Raw 
stock supplies have dwindled believe 
nack will not he »s large as earlier antici- 


nated. Harvest hamvered last week by 
rains. 
SP'RO, OKLA., Aug. 30—Green: Fall 


acreage planted was 50 percent of last 
vear, If it does not rain within a week 
it is doubtful if there will be any green 
beans at all as hot weather has damaged 
vines already. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 4—Snap: Crop 
about finished. 

Limas: Good quality and above nor- 
mal yields. Some mildew reported from 
cool, wet weather. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., Sept. 1— Limas: 
About 60 percent normal crop to date. 
Later plantings looked good about 10 
days ago but mildewing of the pods due 
to wet weather will reduce the crop con- 
siderably in a good part of this late acre- 
age, 

Wax: Pack now finished in this area; 
lower than normal. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 4—Snap: Tempera- 
tures averaged several degrees above 
normal with highs around 90. Excellent 
quality from New Jersey but suffering 
from hot, dry weather in Western Mary- 
land... Crop looks fair to good as they 
hegin harvest of fall crop on Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. Yields are still about 
normal at 2.2 tons per acre in Western 
Maryland. 

Limas: Good quality and yields run- 
ning 1800 to 2000 pounds per acre, which 
is a little better than normal for the 
higher figure. Rain needed. Downey mil- 
ew prevalent in Delaware. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 31—Green & Wax: 
eceipts dropped off sharply at end of 
ist week and number of plants in Wis- 
msin have closed for season. Plants 
ith substantial acreage for machine 
vicking will continue for another 10 days. 
‘otal pack for State will not be as high 
Ss some earlier estimates. 
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Limas: Several plants packing with 
yields reported up to 2000 pounds per 
acre. 


WIS “ONSIN, Sept. 4—Snap: About fin- 
ished with 3 million cases reported. 

Limas: Harvesting with excellent qual- 
ity and yield but fear pack will be cut 
short by frost. 


C-ONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 1— Green: 
Production reaching final stages. Excel- 
lent quality and normal yields. 

Wax: Late type developing well but 
continued wet weather may affect final 
crop. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 1—Sweet: 
Harvest nearly over on Lower Peninsula. 
Canning of yellow variety falling off in 
the Northeast, but white variety is ex- 
pected to continue through first half of 
September. 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Aug. 31— Golden 
Sweet: Acreage up 100 percent from last 
year. Yields about same as last year. 
Quality excellent, no standards. No 
worms. Season two-third over. 


INDIANA, Sept. 4—Below normal pack 
with 80 to 90 percent harvested. 


MINNESOTA, Sept. 4—Favorable weather 
for harvesting with cool weather delay- 
ing maturity. Quality good with high 
yields. Expect no loss from frost. Storm 
reported last week turned out to be only 
local and did not affect general picture. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 4—Harvesting ham- 
pered last week by rains. Packing now 
underway with good yields and quality 
but need late fall to get full pack. 


OHIO, Sept. 4—Scattered showers with 
up to 2 inches. Night temperatures in 
low 60’s and days from 75 to 90 degrees. 
About 60 to 70 percent harvested with 
excellent quality and approximately 2 
cons per acre yields. 


SOUTHERN, OHIO, Aug. 30— Sweet: 
Poorest crop in years. Excessive June 
rains drowned out many fields and radic- 
ally reduced yields in others. Some few 
elds absolutely abandoned. Yields from 
three quarters of a ton to 5 tons per acre. 
Average for Southern Ohio will probably 
be about 2 tons or slightly better. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 4 — Excellent 
quality and yields averaging 3% tons 
per acre. Little disease or insect damage. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., Sept. 1—Sweet: Ex- 
cellent crop with high quality. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 4— Sweet: Central 
Shore of Maryland finishing harvest, 
with Western Shore about 85 percent 
complete. Some late fields suffering from 
hot, dry weather last week but quality 
has remained good to excellent. Yields 
still averaging about 3 tons per acre, 
which are better than normal. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 31—Sweet: Had from 
2 to 3 inches of rain with retarded har- 
vest and caused some abandonment of 
acreage as crop became too mature. Esti- 
mated about 10 percent of acreage aban- 
doned due to hail and water damage. 
Yields continue to run better than nor- 
mal on the one-fourth to one-half of acre- 
age harvested so far. 


WISCONSIN, Sept. 4— Harvest about 
half finished with about 10 percent of 
acreage abandoned now and the possibil- 
ity of more later from frost. High yields 
of 100 to 140 cases per acre, bring out- 
look for a large pack. Light insect dam- 
age. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Sept. 1— Sweet: 
Harvest one-half completed. Packed some 
of finest corn ever. Three to five inches 
of rain in Southern part of state during 
the week seriously hampered harvesting, 
and production was sharply reduced for 
about four days due to saturated fields. 
Full capacity runs will be needed next 
two weeks as temperatures have been 
warm and crop maturity normal. Good 
yields and top quality continues. Late 
fields developing normal crops and it 
appears that ears with a minimum of in- 
sect damage will prevail. Some lodging 
was caused by extreme high winds on 
Wednesday and Thursday. On fields 
needing it second treatment for ear 
worms has been completed. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 4 — Just 
starting to pack tomatoes in the North- 
east. Crop looks good but quite late and 
yields will be susceptible to cool weather 
and early frost. 


PEORIA, ILL., Aug. 30—Fields are spot- 
ty, some good and some not so good. Bulk 
of crop will be over in two weeks, that is 
by mid-September. Total yield will not 
be as high as estimated three weeks ago. 
Still feeling effects of last year’s drought 
and heat as the sub-soil moisture is not 
there. 


INDIANA, Sept. 4—Light to heavy rains 
with ideal daytime temperatures and low 
night temperatures. Cool nights retard- 
ing ripening of tomatoes. Very little dis- 
ease. Crop below 1955 with frost deter- 
mining final amount. Expect glut to be 
the week of the 17th. Fruit now large 
and of a good quality. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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ASGROW HONORED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., lead- 
ing breeder and producer of vegetable 
seed has been awarded the 1956 Grand 
Medaille of the Societe des Agriculteurs 
de France, according to A. Bryan Clark, 
president of Asgrow. A message accom- 
panying the citation states that in “all 
the history of the Societe, oldest and most 
esteemed of all French agricultural or- 
ganizations, only once before has a pre- 
sentation been made in the United States, 
and never before to an American com- 
mercial organization.” The award was 
based on Asgrow’s century of devotion 
to the improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction and as “a symbol of the friend- 
ship that unites our two countries.” Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers this year is observ- 
ing its 100th anniversary as a breeder 
and producer of vegetable seed. 


H. B. Hood & Sons, the 110 year old 
dairy firm with headquarters in Boston, 
which purchased the huge citrus plant at 
Dunedin, Florida from Minute Maid Cor- 
poration this summer, has now rounded 
out its official staff. Homer E. Hooks, 
General Manager, has named the follow- 
ing personnel: Harold W. Marston, Pro- 
duction Manager; Albert J. Snook, Sales 
Manager; Hugh Garrison, Director of 
Fruit Procurement; Elmer Parish, Direc- 
tor of Quality Control and Research; 
Ralph Brincklow, Comptroller; and K. M. 
Burton, Personnel Manager. In addition, 
E. B. McKeithen will assist Mr. Garrison 
as fruit buyer, and Mrs. Harold W. Mars- 
ton will be Employment Manager. 


Tentative plans for the 1956-57 season 
call for the handling of some 3,500,000 
boxes of fruit. Frozen orange juice con- 
centrate will be the principal product, al- 
though chilled fruit salad, beverage 
bases, highly concentrated juices, cattle 
feed, and other products are also included 
in production plans. 


Hunt Foods has discontinued direct 
sales in the Northwest and New Mexico 
areas and appointed Johnson & Lieber of 
Seattle to handle the Hunt line in the 
Seattle, Spokane, and Portland areas, and 
Gordon-Tarpley-Shearer of Albuquerque, 
representatives for the New Mexico area. 
The appointments were made by Hans 
Erlanger, Sales Vice-President of the 
firm. 
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Canadian Food Processors Association 
has had to make a change in plans for 
its 1957 Convention. The Convention is 
to be held at the Seigniory Club in Monte- 
bello, Quebec, January 28, 29 and 30, 
1957. The Convention Program Commit- 
tee promises something extra special for 
this, the Association’s Tenth Anniver- 
sary Convention. 


Berger & Plate Company, San Fran- 
cisco food brokers, has announced that 
Robert W. Rydell, formerly with the 
Oscar Mayer Company in Fresno, has 
joined the company’s sales organization 
and will serve as representative and man- 
ager of the newly established Fresno 
office, located at 747 R Street. 


Continental-Hazel Atlas Merger—Fed- 
eral Judge George Harris has lifted the 
temporary restraining order filed by the 
Department of Justice August 2 blocking 
the proposed merger of Continental Can 
Company with Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany. The August 2 suit was brought 
under a 1950 consent decree under which 
Continental Can was enjoined from ac- 
quiring competitors. Judge Harris agreed 
with the Continental Can argument and 
in his decision said “It is manifest that 
this extensive anti-trust litigation (in 
1950) never did involve glass containers. 
The dictionary definition of containers 
was not contemplated in the decree.” A 
statement from Continental Can and 
Hazel-Atlas Glass concerning the pro- 
posed merger is expected at an early date. 


White Cap Company will open a new 
sales office in Cincinnati in the Terrace 
Hilton Building under the management 
of N. R. (Bob) Overtree, formerly with 
the firm’s Philadelphia territory. The new 
office will cover the states of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Indiana. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has ap- 
pointed Albert E. Ponter, Jr., Manager 
of the Foreign Department, according to 
announcement by Robert F. Duemler, 
Vice-President and Director of Sales. Mr. 
Ponter, who has a background of over 
15 years in export marketing, will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating the work of 
the company’s export sales operations in 
overseas markets. 
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National Kraut and Frankfurter Week, 
sponsored by the National Kraut Packers 
Association, will be held February 7 to 
16, 1957. 


Corn Products Refining Company has 
retained Harley Earl, Inc., an industrial 
design firm, to develop a new company 
seal or symbol to stress the family rela- 
tionship of all of the company’s many 
products. Corn Products is the world’s 
largest producer of Dextrose, Dextrines, 
Starches, Syrups, and Oil from corn, 
and markets more than 450 different in- 
dustrial products. 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., has announced 
that William J. Prusha, Vice-President 
and Treasurer of California Packing 
Sales Company of San Francisco, has 
been elected a member of the Advisory 
Committee of Canners Exchange, filling 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
E. N. Richmond of Richmond-Chase Com- 
pany, San Jose, California. Mr. Prusha 
has a background of 30 years insurance 
experience in the food processing indus- 
try and during the last 16 years has been 
insurance director of California Packing 
Corporation, a position he continues to 
hold. 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif., has 
purchased 100 acres of land in Davis, 
Calif. for the site of a new canning plant. 
The new plant is to be ready for process- 
ing the 1957 tomato and fruit crop. 


Earnings of the Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, Honolulu, T.H., for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 amounted to 
$2,652,047, according to a report of Pres- 
ident Henry A. White. Sales amounted 
to $71,808,562. In the previous year earn- 
ings were $1,369,025, or 92 cents a share 
on sales of $58,801,687. President White 
says that goals for the current fiscal 
year are for a larger share of the mar- 
ket, introduction of new products and 
continued diversification of products. 
Frank G. Scott, recently with the Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli Agency in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has joined the pineapple 
firm as assistant advertising manager. 
Malcolm MacNaughton, vice president of 
Castle & Cooke Ltd., and a director of the 
Columbia River Packers Association, fish 
canners of Oregon, has been made a 
director of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company. 
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FMC ACQUIRES i || 
HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- g 
poration’s acquisition of Hudson-Sharp “SOUR: 
Machine Company of Green Bay, Wiscon- PAS 
sin, has been announced jointly by FMC with 


executive vice president Ben C. Carter potatoes BX 
and Hudson-Sharp president Samuel J. 


BARTLETT. 


( for an undisclosed purchase price by an 
exchange of FMC common stock for all 
outstanding shares of Hudson-Sharp. 
The Hudson-Sharp organization, 
founded in 1913, is a foremost manu- 
facturer of wrapping machinery and spe- 
cialized equipment for converting plastic 


RIPE 
OLIVES: 


| are used widely to automatically package ‘ AA 
candy bars, bakery goods, and a variety sw = 
of other products. Printing presses pro- 
duced by the company are designed to () shee 


handle paper and plastic film packaging 
materials. In addition, the company is a 
leading producer of special purpose mill 
equipment required in the preparation of 


eet 
TATOES 
paper napkins, tissues, and other paper ——<—— 


and film products. ‘ ‘“TRAVELI N G 
FMC officials indicate that the new with 

acquisition will round-out the company’s nv 

current activities in the design and pro- CREDIT 


duction of diversified packaging equip- 
ment. Hudson-Sharp will function as an 


» FMC subsidiary and as a component ac- At one time or another, almost every manufacturer of 
tivity of the parent firm’s three packag- . : 
canned, frozen, processed or packaged foods finds 
Smith Company, Simplex Packaging Ma- — that too much cash is tied up in inventory... too little 
chinery Division, and Kingsbury & Davis 7 
Machine Division. ; available for other needs. 
With the help of Douglas-Guardian’s plan of 
DEATHS “TRAVELING CREDIT” you can borrow on marketable 
> William A. Miskimen, Chairman of the : . . 
ihe inventory of any type. We issue our Field Warehouse 
an Division, died in a Windsor, Ontario, receipts for your products right where th re st 
hospital Thursday morning, August 30. P P g stored 
Mr. Miskimen, who was 74 years old, first on your premises. Then you borrow on our receipts and 


went with Stokely in 1934 as Assistant 
to the President. In 1936 he was made 
Vice-President in charge of Production, 
) serving in that capacity until November 
1950, when he was made President of 
the Company’s Canadian Division. This 
past August 1 he was made Chairman of 
the Board of the Canadian Division. He 
is survived by his widow, who resides at 
8120 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; a daughter, Mrs. Baldwin Baldwin 
of Pasadena, California; and a son, R. T. 


secure the cash you need to carry 
on a stable year-round business. - 

For complete details of 
what field warehousing can do 
for you, mail the coupon. 


Miskimen, III of Indianapolis. Burial 
was at Hoopeston, Illinois, birthplace of DO U G LAS- G UARD IAN 
I WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Frank B. Harlow, President and one of 118 North Front Street, New Orleans |, La. | 
Please have a representative from your nearest office phone me for 
j suddenly on Wednesday, August 29. Mr. | an appointment. i 
Harlow, who would have ben 80 years old | I 
within the next few weeks, was the last I Name F 
survivor of the group of 33 growers who I 
founded the fruit growers association in Address I 
i908. He had been a Director most of I I 
that time and President since 1944. He is I Phone Number 1 
survived by his widow, a grandchild, a l | 
laughter - in-law, several nieces and | City Zone State l 
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One short conference 

will reveal more than thousands 

of printed words chine 

Crown Cans and Crown Services to 
Canners. Among the services 
we are prepared to 
CONPFERENC E 
offer and which may 

contribute substantially to your sales 


and profit picture are: 


Laboratory and Field Research, 


New Product Evaluation and Development, 
Plant Layout, Closing Machine Maintenance, 
Marketing and Merchandising Counsel, 
Package Design and Art,. 

and “new-look” Lithography. 


Let’s sit down and talk it over. 


’ CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


) “Big Enough to Serve You .. . Small Enough to Know You” 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ORLANDO BARTOW BIRMINGHAM 
IMORE e LILW e BOSTON e ST. LOUIS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


General Steady Tone — Tight Money May 
Result In Squeeze On Working Capital— 
Tomatoes Offered In Better Volume—Good 
Demand For Corn—Taking Citrus As Needed 
—Pink Salmon Pack Picks Up, Prices Strong 
—Shrimp Pack Disappointing—Tuna Quiet. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1956 


THE SITUATION — generally 
steady tone prevails in canned foods as 
the industry passes the Labor Day dead- 
line and moves into the more active phase 
of the new pack marketing season. With 
few exceptions, canned foods are in a 
fairly good statistical position. Consider- 
able tomato buying has been held in 
abeyance in the East, it is indicated, with 
buyers about convinced that they cannot 
look for more favorable prices on new 
pack. Reports from the Northwest indi- 
cate some pickup in the pack of pink sal- 
mon at the close of the packing season 
in Alaska, but the over-all supply posi- 
tion in this fish item is still unfavorable. 


THE OUTLOOK —Canners can get 
themselves set for a more rigidly con- 
trolled inventory policy by many distrib- 
utors. The tight money market, and the 
unwillingness of the banks to extend lines 
of credit, it is expected, will mean a 
squeeze on working capital for many dis- 
tributors, and this will undoubtedly be 
reflected in their purchasing policies. 
Hence, while the outlook favors a con- 
tinued moderate increase in over-all con- 
sumption, many distributors will be 
forced to work on much shorter inven- 
tories than is normally the case. This 
means shifting more of the financing load 
to the canner and the latter, in turn, may 
expect to find his banker less than en- 
thusiastic in the matter of short term 
loans. 


TOMATOES—A moderate pick-up in 
canning activity is reported from the 
Tri-States and offerings in slightly bet- 
ter volume have developed. While some 
packers are reluctant to confirm business 
at today’s going prices, it is reported that 
business can be done in standards at 
9212-95 cents for 1s, $1.22%-$1.25 for 
303s, $2.00 for 2%s and $7.25 for 10s, 
f.o.b. canneries. These prices are still 
well below those prevailing in the Mid- 
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west, where standard 1s are bringing $1 
or better, with 303s at $1.8214-$1.35, 2%s 
at $2.30-$2.35, and 10s at $8 and up- 
wards. 


CORN — Standard corn demand has 
been fairly good and the trade is receiv- 
ing offerings out of the Tri-States at 
$1.25 for crushed golden and $1.30 for 
whole grain. Fancy corn offerings are 
fairly liberal, and the trade apparently 
has covered on early needs from this 
area. In the Mid-west, canners continue 
to offer standard corn at $1.25 on 303s, 
with fancy listing at $1.45 for whole ker- 
nel golden and $1.35 for fancy crushed, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


BLUEBERRIES — Maine canners are 
booking new pack blueberries, with the 
market reported fairly firm at $2.60 for 
300s water pack and $2.70 for 300s in 
syrup, with 10s, water, quoted at $16. 


CHERRIES—New pack red sour pit- 
ted cherries are quoted in the East all 
the way from $2.00 to $2.50 for 303s and 
from $12.00 to $15.00 for 10s, with very 
little buying interest reported at these 
levels. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have upped 
their price on unsweetened orange juice 
2s to $1.52% per dozen, but with this ex- 
ception, the market for citrus was with- 
out change this week. Reports from pri- 
mary markets indicate that the bulk of 
the carryover holdings from the past sea- 
son’s pack still in canners’ hands is under 
contract. Buyers are taking citrus juice 
and products only as needed, and many 
will make an effort to stretch out their 
inventories until early shipments from 
the new pack become available. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There were 
no changes in the over-all canned fruit 
situation reported from the Coast this 
week. A little shading is still going on 
as independent canners seek to bolster 
their cash position by turning some of 
their early production into cash, but 
major factors generally are adhering to 
opening price levels. 


SALMON—Reports on Alaska canning 
operations up to the close of August show 
a total pack of 2,665,194 cases of salmon, 


‘as compared with a pack of 2,386,676 


cases for the 1955 canning season. Prin- 
cipal increase this year has come in reds, 
with a pack of 996,114 cases, against 
620,441 cases last year. The pack of 
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pinks picked up somewhat in the late 
part of the season, with output up to 
August 31. totaling 1,030,286 cases, 
against 1,224,486 cases for the 1955 sea- 
son. Distributors are now getting initial 
shipments from the 1956 pack, with re- 
placements coming onto a virtually bare 
market in many sections. Canners con- 
tinue to show strong price views, with 
fancy reds at $33-$34 per case for talls 
and $21 for halves, and pink talls strong 
at $23 and tall chums holding at $21. The 
market, it is expected, will be affected 
by the extent of planned British buying, 
although the bulk of the U.K. purchases 
is expected to be of Canadian salmon. 


SARDINES—The sardine market con- 
tinues in strong position in Maine, with 
prices unchanged at the recent advance. 
Distributors are waiting for offerings of 
new pack sardines from California, with 
the trade looking for a price of about $7 
per case on 1s ovals tomato. 


SHRIMP FIRMING — Reports from 
Gulf packing points note a stiffening in 
canned shrimp prices, reflecting a pack 
considerably below expectations. Canners 
are holding regular pack, in 5 oz. tins, 
at $3.60 for broken, with tiny at $3.85, 
small at $3.90, medium at $4.40, large at 
$4.90, and jumbo at $5.50, all f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


TUNA —tTrading in tuna is reported 
quiet along routine lines, and the market 
is quotably unchanged on both domestic 
and imported packs. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Watching Progress Of Packs—To- 

mato Canning Light To Date—Juice Market 

Unsettled—Beautiful Quality Corn Pack— 

Pro-rating Peas, Prices Firm—-Beans Moving 

—Buyers Missed The Cherry Boat—North- 
west Fruit Canners Hard Hit. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 7, 1956.... 


THE SITUATION — The past few 
weeks has found Chicago buyers content 
to take things easy and see what may de- 
velop in the near future. The Midwest 
corn pack has their attention at the mo- 
ment and everything looks rosy from the 
buyer’s point of view. The yield to date 
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has been excellent and the quality even 
better with little on the horizon to indi- 
cate trouble. Most canners have named 
prices but the market is unsettled and the 
trade are buying only what they need 
until final figures are determined. The 
tomato pack is not coming along at all 
as had been expected and some of the ex- 
perts are beginning to predict dire things 
to come. However, September will tell 
the tale one way or the other but pros- 
pects are not looking up. Canners are 
going full blast here on the current pack 
of beets with shipments coming to the 
trade at slightly higher prices than last 
year. Carrots will start going into cans 
in Wisconsin by the fifteenth of this 
month. Beans seem to be coming along in 
fine shape in all producing areas judging 
by reports received here during the last 
few weeks and prices are anything but 
strong. With major packs of this kind 
seemingly in bountiful supply, buyers are 
always inclined to play a watchful game 
until they see how the cards are stacked. 
RSP cherries are the exception and dis- 
tributors are now sorry they didn’t buy 
more heavily a short time ago when 
prices were really at low levels compared 
to present day quotations. Water pack 
tens have gone from $8.50 to $13.00 in a 
very short span of time and that’s not hay 
no matter who is involved. However, the 
overall picture gives the buyer little to 
worry about which is the reason for cur- 
rent routine buying. 


TOMATOES—Chicago buyers have been 
talking about the huge pack of tomatoes 
in California for quite some time now but 
that doesn’t put tomatoes on the vine in 
the Midwest. Canning has been light 
up to the present time and it could be 
the heavy influx or raw stock will not de- 
velop. Canners here are not anxious sell- 
ers and prices have been slow in coming. 
Standards are generally quoted at $1.05 
for ones, $1.35 for 303s and $7.75 for tens 
while extra standards are listed at $1.15, 
$1.55 to $1.65 and $8.50 to $8.75. Trad- 
ing has been at a minimum so far as dis- 
tributors are waiting to see what devel- 
ops nationally and local canners are not 
pressing for sales. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The juice mar- 
ket has been anything but settled here 
ever since the pack began and it still 
hasn’t stabilized itself as yet. Fancy 46 
oz. juice has sold in Chicago at a low of 
$2.50 and up to $2.65 while 2s are listed 
at $1.25 to $1.35. There are not so many 
catsup canners in this area anymore and 
prices are much more stable. So far those 
canners quoting are holding standard 
gvrade at $1.65 for 14 oz. and $10.00 for 
tens with fancy at $1.75 and $11.00 with 
none of those canners quoting very anxi- 
ous to sell. 


CORN—Wisconsin canners are now in 
full swing on the 1956 pack of corn while 
Indiana and Illinois canners have already 
completed operations. The quality is 
beautiful and supplies will be ample. 
Prices are still very much unsettled but 
venerally fancy cream style is listed at 
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$1.45 for 303s and $9.25 for tens with 
whole kernel at $1.50 and $9.50. Stand- 
ard cream style is selling at $1.15 for 
303s and $7.50 for tens. There has been 
some price shading in evidence but it has 
not been very widespread apparently re- 
stricted to one or two Illinois canners. 
The trade here are buying what they need 
for immedate requirements but there has 
been no large scale purchasing and none 
is expected until the pack is finished and 
final figures are determined. 


PEAS—tThis pack has been completed 
for some time and the sad figures are 
just making an appearance. The Alaska 
pack is in worse shape than sweets but 
the heavy pro-rating will be common 
practice on both varieties. Under such 
conditions prices continue very firm and 
expected to stay that way for the balance 
of the season. Standard fours are quoted 
at $1.30 for 303s and $7.25 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.35 and $7.75. Fancy 
threes are bringing $1.75 and $9.50 and 
canners are not in a mood to quibble 
about any of these prices. It’s one of 
these years when a buyer will need some 
friends. 

BEANS—Eastern, southern and local 
sources of canned beans all seem to Le 
getting plenty of beans and the overall 
quality appears to be good. Fancy three 
sieve cuts are selling at $1.55 to $1.60 in 
303s and $8.75 to $9.00 for tens while 
extra standards are generally quoted at 
$1.25 and $7.00 with standards at $1.10 
and $6.50. Sales have been good despite 
the obvious ample supply. Packs are still 
in progress in many areas and just what 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 

The General Services Administration, 
Room 7104, 7th & D Streets, Southwest, 
Washington 25, D. C. has asked for bids 
on the following requirements: 

PEARS—1,900 cases 6/10 Canned Bart- 
lett Pears, halves, in heavy syrup, Grade 
B, choice. Opening date September 14. 

PEACHES —175 cases 6/10 Yellow 
Clingstone Peaches, sliced, in heavy 
syrup, choice, Grade B. Opening date 
September 14. 

LIMA BEANS— 550 cases 6/10 Can- 
ned Lima Beans, all green, medium or 
smaller, extra standard, Grade B. Open- 
ing date September 18. 

The Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., has asked for bids on 
the following requirements: 

BEETS — 26,500 cases 6/10 Canned 
Sliced Beets, small and medium size, 
fancy, Grade A. Opening date October 2. 

BEET PUREE—3,175 cases 24/2 Can- 
ned Beet Puree, complying with Veter- 
ans Administration Specification T-VA- 
S-2015a. Opening date October 2. 

APPLES—15,500 cases 6/10 Canned 
Apples, complying with Federal Specifica- 
tion Z-A-61le standard, Grade C. Open- 
ing date October 3. 

APPLESAUCE — 16,500 cases 6/10 
Canned Applesauce, complying with Fed- 
eral Specification Z-A-621b, fancy, Grade 
A. Opening date October 3. 
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the final story will be remains in the 
future. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — The beet 
pack has been under way both here and 
in New York for the past couple of weeks. 
Supplies in distributor’s hands had been 
limited and initial orders came easily. 
Prices are slightly higher than last year 
for obvious reasons and the trade have 
not shown too much resistance. Fancy 
sliced are listed at $1.30 and $6.50 with 
salad sliced at $1.10 and $5.25. Other vari- 
eties are up in proportion. No prices have 
been quoted on carrots as yet although 
they are not expected to be much differ- 
ent than last quotations on the old pack. 
That would make fancy diced $1.10 for 
308s and $5.50 for tens. 


RSP CHERRIES — Early reports of 
damage to the Midwest crop of cherries 
were not exaggerated and the packs of 
both sour pitted and black sweets have 
been greatly curtailed. Currently, the 
market is quoted at $2.15 for water pack 
303 RSP cherries and $13.00 for tens 
which makes more than one canner a 
little bit sorry about late season sales at 
much lower prices. What these higher 
prices will do to sales and movement re- 
mains to be seen but the consumption 
will have to be greatly reduced. The cher- 
ries just are not there. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—It now seems 
obvious the pack of Bartlett pears will be 
severely curtailed not only in Washington 
but in Oregon as well. Northwest canners 
are paying considerably more money than 
they had anticipated for raw stock and 
current prices are held at present levels 
only because of California competition. 
Fancy 2'%s are quoted at $4.05 with tens 
at $14.24 while choice are listed at $3.60 
and $13.00 while standard are at $3.35 
and $12.00. Such prices do not represent 
a profiit and will probably move higher 
as the season wears on. Berries and cher- 
ries both have also been badly hurt in the 
Northwest which is going to make it a 
real rousing year for the boys in that 
area. Otherwise, the fruit market is on 
the quiet side although the early ship- 
ment discounts on Cling peaches have 
been discontinued without too much 
furor. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


High Quality Packs The Rule—Elbertas Get- 
ting The Call—Cherries In Good Demand— 
Pears Moving In Fair Volume—Apricot Lists 
RKevised—Asparagus Firm—Tomatoes Off To 
Rocket Start—Sardine Canners Await Fish 
Run—Salmon Openings Named. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 7, 1956 


THE SITUATION — California can- 
ning operations have been running along 
quite smoothly during the mid-summer 
season, with high-quality packs the rule 
and with output exceeding earlier esti- 
mates in many instances. Sales have 
slowed down somewhat of late but are 
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rated as very close to normal. Formal 
figures have been released showing that 
the pack of apricots this season was more 
than a million and a half cases less than 
that of last year, and this has served to 
strengthen prices scmewhat. The can- 
ning of cling peaches is still under way, 
but an end to operations is in sight. This 
jiuit has been running to large size and 
to unexpected tonnage 2nd through much 
of the season a perceniage of the crop 
has been diverted to other channels, with 
this ranging from 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent, as cecasion demanded. Work on to- 
matoes is getting into ful! swing, with 
deliveries to canners well ahead of those 
of last year to a corresponding date. 
Weather conditions are rated as a prim: 
season for this showing, alon. with i1..- 
creased acreage. A record canned pack 
is prcmised unless there are heavy early 
rains. Opeaing prices are making an ap- 
yeavance on canned salmoxz, with these 
the highest on recerd. Tuna continues in 
a vather unsteady condition, with price 
cutting still being resorted ts to m_ve 
stocks. 


PEACH=S—Some canners have taken 
off the shipping allowances cn canned 
cling peaches made a month ago to stimu- 
late early movement, feeling that the 
continuation of the plan will serve no 
good purpose. It is too early to report 
just how general this plan will prove. 
This year’s pack will prove a very large 
one, of course, but many in the trade con- 
tend that added promotional effort will 
prove more effective than lower prices in 
getting it into consumption. Lists on No. 
212s seem to center closely on $3.00 for 
fancy halves, $2.721 on choice, and $2.60 
on standard, with featured brands at 
the usual advance. Freestone Elberta 
peaches are enjoying a good call, the car- 
ryover from last season having been ex- 
tremely light. No. 21 fancy halves seem 
to average about $3.45 in lists, with 
choice at $3.12. 


CHERRIES — California cherries are 
in good demand, with the pack rather 
smaller than that of last year. Recent 
sales of No. 2% fancy are reported at 
$4.25, with choice at $4.00, or rather 
above opening lists. The crop and pack 
in the Pacific Northwest is reported as 
well below that of last year. Some dis- 
tributors seem inclined to expand their 
purchases to cover their full estimated 
requirements for the season, 


PYARS—Canning of pears is in full 
swing in California, with early sales of 
fair volume. Prices vary somewhat, cc- 
cording to district, but seem to average 
about as follows: No. 2% fancy, $4.00; 
choice, $3.50 and standard, $3.25. In No. 
10s, sales are reported at $12.75 for 
choice and $11.75 for standard. 


FIGS—Figs are receiving the atten- 
tion of canners in the San Joaquin Valley 
and some enening lists have made an ap- 
pearance. The packer of a nationally 
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advertised brand has come out with a 
new list as follows: No. 303 glass, 
$2.4214%4; No. 2% glass, $3.80; buffet, 
$1.82% and No. 10, $11.35 and $11.60, 
depending on count. 


APRICOTS — Several canners have 
come out with revised lists on apricots 
since the close of the canning season and 
the report of a lighter pack than last 
year. A featured line of unpeeled apri- 
cot halves is now quoted at $1.37% for 
buffet, $2.30 for No. 303, and $3.65 for 
No. 2%. Unpeeled whole apricots are 
now quoted at $2.00 for No. 303 and $3.10 
for No. 21%. Prices on the full line of 
apricot nectar have also been advanced. 


ASPARAGUS — The market for can- 
ned asparagus, which was in the dol- 
drums while the packing season was on, 
has firmed materially and it would seem 
that the full output and carryover will 
be marketed before the next season rolls 
around. All green is in an especially arm 
shape, with fancy colossal moving at 
close to $5.00 for No. 2, mammoth at 
$4.80 and large at $4.75. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are now com- 
manding the full attention of canners, 
with the season off to a rocket start. The 
latest report of the statistical depart- 
ment of the Canners League of Califor- 
nia indicates that deliveries of toma- 
toes to canners to August 25th this year 
amounted to 138,538 tons, against 39,839 
tons to the corresponding date last year. 
Weather conditions have been highly 
favorable for tomatoes and only heavy 
and early rains can prevent the crop 
from being the heaviest on record, ac- 
cording to crop experts. Prices on stand- 
ard pack are quite close to this list: No. 
303, $1.25; No. 2, $1.50; No. 2%, $1.85 
and No. 10, $6.75. 


SARDINES—The 1956-57 sardine sea- 
son at Monterey and San Francisco was 
officially opened on August 1st by the 
California Fish and Game Commission 
but for the season to date only 62 tons 
of fish were delivered to processors. The 
market is bare of California canned sar- 
dines, with canners carrying orders on 
their books for fish as soon as available. 


SALMON — Opening prices on_ this 
year’s pack of salmon are making an ap- 
pearance and are generally on a_ peak 
level. Alaska reds are being quoted at 
$33.00-$34.00 a case for No. 1 tall and at 
$21.00-$23.00 for halves; with pinks tall 
at $23.00-$24.00, and _ pinks halves, 
$13.00-$14.50; medium red talls, $28.00- 
$29.00, medium red halves, $16.00, and 
chum talls, $21.00 and halves, $11.50- 
$12.00. The Alaska pack is running 
slightly ahead of that of last year, but 
the sockeye pack on Puget Sound has 
been disappointing, having been less than 
70,000 cases, against an estimated pack 
of about double this quantity. As of 
August 18 the Alaskan salmon _ pack 
totaled 2,501,380 cases. 
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THE CANNED SHRIMP PICTURE 


The Fall Shrimp Packing season began 
on Monday morning, August 13—and by 
the end of the week it was quite apparent 
that there would be no change in the gen- 
eral picture of declining production. 


The Industry pack statistics as main- 
tained and reported weekly by the Mar- 
ket News Service of the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service is maintained on a fiscal 
year basis ending each July 31. The fol- 
lowing figures indicate the trend of the 
production over the past twelve month 
period as compared with previous years 
expressed in standard cartons of 48/5 0z., 
or equivalent: Aug. 1, 1955-July 31, 
1956, 817,250 cases; Aug. 1, 1954- July 
31, 1955, 938,063 cases; Aug. 1-July 31, 
1954, 955,762 cases; Aug. 1, 1952 - July 
31, 1953, 893,682 cases. 

The year ending July 31, 1956, was 
12.88 percent behind the year ending 
July 31, 1955—a decline of slightly more 
than one-eighth. The production decline 
is a direct reflection of the decline in 
shrimp catches in the coastal states. As 
the catches have declined the price of 
raw material has increased—and this 
has resulted in higher costs and higher 
selling prices. 

Today it is not a case of canner against 
canner in competition with one another 
for raw material—but is rather a case 
of canners in competition with the fresh 
and frozen dealers. In the case of the 
larger sized shrimp the canners are 
being out-bid for the supply, which ac- 
counts for the light pack of large and 
jumbo canned shrimp. The few large and 
jumbo shrimp that are being packed are 
the result of mixed loads of raw material 
which contain shrimp of all sizes. 

Stocks of canned shrimp in first hands 
are far below that of a year ago. When 
the Spring Pack began this year inven- 
tories were practically non-existent, and 
the slower pace of packing this year 
combined with an orderly market have 
acted to keep inventories in packers’ 
hands at a low point. 

Production during the month of August 
is as follows, basis 48/5Z: Aug. 1-18, 
1956, 46,420 cases; Aug. 1-20, 1955, 
86,710 cases; Aug. 1-21, 1954, 99,443 
cases; Aug. 1-15, 1953, 73,730 cases. 

For the purpose of comparison the 
nearest week ending on Saturday is used. 


KEY TO KOSHER MARKET 

New York—‘Key to the Kosher Mar- 
ket”, an illustrated pamphlet for food 
and grocery executives and food adver- 
tising and marketing counsel, has been 
published by the Union of Orthodox Jew- 
ish Congregations of America. 

The pamphlet was developed after a 
mail survey to determine what basic in- 
formation was needed by such executives 
about the Kosher market, according to 
Nathan K. Gross, New York City, vice- 
president of the Orthodox Union and 
chairman of its Joint Commission for 
Kosher Certification. 

The Kosher Certification Service, now 
in its 3lst year, provides a program of 
rabbinical supervision and endorsement 
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of products of the American food and 
related industries. 

The pamphlet describes the influence 
of the Jewish Dietary Laws on the pur- 
chasing habits of Jewish grocery shop- 
pers; provides information on the growth 
of the market for Kosher products; gives 
information on the requirements and pro- 
cedures of rabbinical supervision as it 
relates to manufacturing; and reports 
on the effectiveness of the Kosher Cer- 
tification Service emblem—(U)—as a 
guide to consumers in selection of Kosher 
products. 

A special product information service 
available without charge to participant 
companies also is outlined. Through this 
program, information on newly-certified 
Kosher products is brought directly to 
Jewish consumers through the affiliated 
and serviced congregations of the Ortho- 
dox Union in all parts of the United 
States. 

Copies of “Key to the Kosher Market” 
are available free on request to the Union 
of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, 305 Broadway, New York 7, 
Ne 


CANNED POULTRY 

Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in July totaled 11,323,000 
pounds ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 9,483,000 in July last year. The 
quantity consisted of 9,614,000 pounds of 
chicken and 1,709,000 pounds of turkey. 
No comparisons with last year are avail- 
able for the various classes of poultry. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during July totaled 
101,744,000 pounds, compared with 73,- 
125,000 pounds in July last year. Of the 
total, 75,525,000 pounds were chickens 
and other poultry, and 26,219,000 were 
turkeys. During July last year, the quan- 
tity of poultry certified consisted of 59,- 
270,000 pounds of chicken and other poul- 
try and 13,855,000 pounds of turkey. 


CROPS and WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


HARTFORD CITY, IND., Aug. 29—Acreage 
approximately the same as last year. 
Yield should run around 10 tons since we 
had quite a lot drowned out. Pack should 
be nearly the same and possibly slightly 
more than 1955. 


WARREN, IND., Aug. 30—Acreage up 25 
percent but crop down due to heavy 
rains. Our direct seeded crop 30 days 
earlier than last year; transplants this 
area two weeks later than last year. Con- 
dition of remaining acreage is good. In- 
diana’s acreage about same as last year 
due to weather damage. Crop should pro- 
duce about the same as last year. 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA, Sept. 1— 
Lost about 20 percent of acreage due to 
hail. Balance of crop looks only fair. 
Season very late. As compared to last 
year have only one-third harvested. Sep- 
temper should be better but doubtful if 
we can get over 75 percent of last year’s 
pack. 
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GALENA, MO., Aug. 29—Yield only 50 
percent of last year. 


REEDS SPRING, MO., Aug. 30—Pack 95 
percent completed. Packed only half as 
much as 1955. Crops heavily damaged by 
severe August heat. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 4—Harvest hampered 
by rains last week. Only limited harvest- 
ing at this time because of slowness to 
ripen. 


OHIO, Sept. 4—All plants in full swing 
with good outlook. Cool weather retarded 
ripening of fruit. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 4—Good weather 
aided ripening of fruit. Getting from 4 
to 10 tons per acre with some late blight 
in spots. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., Sept. 1—Quantity 
and quality have been very disappointing 
up to this time. Cool and cloudy weather 
and excessive moisture have delayed 
ripening of fruit. Could get 75 percent 
of a normal crop if we have sunshine and 
do not have an early frost. 


TRI-STATES, Sept. 4—Plants closing on 
eastern Shore of Virginia. Plenty of 
fruit last week but labor shortage is de- 
veloping fast. Behind in field harvest 
because of shortage of pickers and unable 
to run many plants at full capacity be- 
cause of shortage of peelers. Many work- 
ers have gone back to school or to oyster 
packing plants, leaving peeling rings full 
of holes. Color has again dropped off 
due to hot dry days last week. Jersey had 
the peak of the crop last week with good 
quality. Yields of 10 to 12 tons per acre 
but there is some fear all will not be har- 
vested. 


OTHER ITEMS 
FRUITLAND, IDAHO, Aug. 31— Purple 
Plums: Same tonnage as last year. Ex- 
cellent prospects for a quality pack. 
Fruit sizing well. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 4—Peas: Pack was 
only 54 percent of last year with 442,670 
actual cases reported for canning. Frozen 
pack was better than 101 percent of the 
1955 pack. 


SPIRO, OKLA., Aug. 30—Blackeye, Crow- 
ders & Cream Peas: Good acreage 
planted. Hot, dry weather on early 
plantings made yield practically nil. Still 
some hope for a small yield on late plant- 
ings. Tonnage as a whole will be 75 per- 
cent short of last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Sept. 4— Peas: Final 
pack was 750,000 cases. 


STURGEON, WIS., Aug. 22—Red Cher- 
ries: Harvest completed August 17. 
Shortest yield in Wisconsin since 1947. 
18 million pounds in 1956 compared to 40 
million pounds in 1955. Very few proc- 
essed in 303’s and 10’s, practically no No. 
2’s. Large percentage went into frozen 
pack. Quality excellent but quantity 
most disappointing. In 1955 the crop in 
states East of the Mississippi River 
totaled 262 million pounds; in 1956 crop 
totaled 152 million pounds. 
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Ap. 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Mammoth 4.80 
rge 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............0 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 


N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears . 
Large Spears ... 


Medium Spears 4, 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 


BEANS, StriNGLEss, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10° 10.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........0ccsse0 1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
= 303 1.30 
10 7.00 
sei Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.05-1.15 
No. 5.75-6.00 
New York & PA, (New) 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., Cut, 1.20-1.25 
No. 6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.30 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... 1.75-1.85 


Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 
No. 8.60 
10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........2.20-2.40 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303... 55-1.70 
No. 10 J 
Ex. Std 
No. 


Std., Cut, ‘No. 303... 
0 


No. 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303...1. 70 
No. 10 0.00 
4 sv., 303 
9.00 
Ex. ‘ed, 1.45-1.50 
No. 8.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303............. 2.35 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 308 2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, Fey., 3 BOB 
1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No, 303........ 2.00-2.10 
Small 1.75-1.85 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 — 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, DOB 10 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.30 
Midwest, Fey., Ne. 8 07. -85 
Fey., si. No. 8 
No. 1.30 
No. 6.50 
No. 10 5.50 
18 


Cut, No. 303 
No. 10 
Wh., Fey., No. 10—80/ov. 
No. 10—120/ov. ......... 
No. 10—150/ov. .. 
No. 10—200/ov. . 
No. 10—300/ov. .. 


No. 10—400/OV. 14.75 
N. ae Fey., Cut & Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
Sliced *303" 's 1.25 


CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.65, 


CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
10 9.00 
sta. “No. 303 1.30 
nom, 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.70 
BO. 9.50-10.00 
MinweEst 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.45-1.55 
.. 
Ex Std., No. 308.. 
8.25-8.50 
Cc. Key., Gold., 
303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.50 
W.K. & ©.S. Co. Gent 
No. 10 
Std., 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 308 . 2.70 
2 sv., No. 303 1.85-1.95 
2 sv., No. 10 2.40 
3 sv., No. 303 1.75 
3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. -70 
3 sv., No. 303 f 


Std., 3 sv., No. ¢ 
4 sv. , No. 3038... 
Pod Run, No. 30% 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No. 3038..........000 1.40 
1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 


Mipwest ALASKAS 


1 sv., No. 303. 2.6 


Ung., No. 10.......... 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 308 ws... 
3 sv., No. 10 ... 


4 sv., No. 303. 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz J 
3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 308 .... - 
MipWEST SWEETS 
No. 10 9.50 
1.60-1.65 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ungraded, No. 308 1.50 
No. 10 
Ex. Std.. 4 sv., No. 308........1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.(nom.) 1.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 ... ..(nom.) 5.50-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Fey., 
1.2714-1.82% 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.40 
N.Y... No. 1.90-2.00 
6.40-6.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Vey., “No. "B03 1.15 
No, 1.70 
No. 10 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
TH-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 1 95 


7.00 

Mid- West, Key., No. 1.. 

No. 303 

Ex. Std., No 
No. 

No 
No. 

Std., 
No. 
No 
No. 

Calif., Foy., B.P., Mo. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 9.50-9.75 

No. 2 10 
No. 7.75 

Std., No. 303 1.25 
1.85-1.90 
No. 16 yey 00 


TOMATO CATSUP 
1.80-1.90 
Mid-West, Fey 
No. 10 
Md., 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 6.7 
No. 10 (per doz.).. 15.00-16.2 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


5 
5 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
2 1.70 
7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
APPLES (East) 
9.50-10.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice, 21% 3.15 
No. 11.15 
Std., No, 2% 2.85 
No. 10.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.........0 
No. 2.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 (nom.) 
No. 10 (nom.) ...... .13.00-15.00 
+4.05-4.25 


No. 10 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Northwest, R.A.. Fey., 8 02......0.— 
No. 303 


30: 
No. 2% 
No. 10 — 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
No. 24% 3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.9214-2.00 
2.95-3.05 


2.6 
9.15 
Ebates, Fey., No. 24 3.40-3.55 
No. 10 


PEARS 
Calif. & N. W., Fey., 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0... 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS, 
Fla., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 
ORANGE. 
52, 
46 oz. 3.20 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1 07% 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.70-3.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2........00 1.25-1.35 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz, 2.35 
No. 10 4.75 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
(Nominally 

Mate. Red, No. 1T 


100-28, 00 
Mediu Red, Noa. 38. 00-29.00 
16.00 

Pink, Pall, NO. 23.00-24.00 
14's 13.00-14.50 
14's 11.50-12.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 1’s.. 
No. 1 T Nat. .. 
Maine, %4 Oil Key 


TUNA—PEr CASE 


a 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.75-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.00 
Std., Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.25 


Sertember 1956 


) 
\ 
12.00-12.50 
..4.60-4.70 
Choice, No. 308 7008.75 
4 
No. 2% INO, f 
Std., No. 808 
: 
( 
| 
0-1.75 
0-2.65 
| 


